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Although he had become a peer of the realm he held that he was not a Lord of
Parliament as he had not applied for a writ of summons to the Upper House. His
claim to remain among the Commons was supported by Curzon and
Brodrick, who foresaw their own fate, but a Committee decided against it and the
doors of the representative Chamber were closed against him.
Queen Victoria's last speech from the throne after the Khaki Election, read in her
absence by the Lord Chancellor, consisted of only three sentences. The Speaker of
the House of Commons was on his way back to his own place before the tail of the
procession of members had reached the House of Lords.
A new Sovereign gave eclat to the new century. There was an unexampled
crush at the first opening of Parliament by King Edward. The last occasion on
which it was opened by Queen Victoria in person was in 1886 during Lord Salisbury's
first Ministry, and exceptional interest was taken in the royal ceremony in 1901,
not only because of its rarity but also because few living persons had seen a King on
the Throne. I have been at many similar ceremonies but never felt such a thrill
as when I saw King Edward leading beautiful Queen Alexandra by die hand.
Over 400 members of the House of Commons followed the Speaker in an
attempt to get into the House of Lords, where the accommodation tor them was
hopelessly inadequate. In the crush an ex-Cabinet Minister, Henry Fowler, failed
to get admission and another member, Tritton, was severely injured. Inquiry
into the accommodation was made by a Committee, and since then much more room
has been reserved for the Commons.
For the first time in the history of the House of Commons police were in 1901
brought within its doors. A dozen Nationalists, resenting the closure, refused to
leave their seats, as members under the old and since abandoned rule were required
to do, when a division was called. On being suspended they disregarded the
Speaker's appeal to withdraw from the House, and compulsion was necessary. A
formal tap on the shoulder by the Serjeant-at-Arms has been usually accepted in
similar circumstances as a sufficient demonstration of force. On this occasion the
Serjeant failed to induce the Irishmen to leave and the messengers of the House
were unable to remove them. Thereupon Mr. Speaker Gully called in the police.
Resisting members were borne struggling from tneir seats, some of them dragged
over the tops of benches.
The scene was a shock to the dignity and traditional privacy of the House. It
was pained by the spectacle of members, however refractory, carried out by police.
My old friend and Gallery colleague, Michael MacDonagh, in his book on the
Speakers of the House, says that the moral authority of Gully was never the
same again. Apologists have asked what other course he could have taken. The
Standing Order by which in the case of grave disorder the Speaker adjourns the
House or suspends the sitting had not then been passed; but it has been suggested
that, taking, like Speaker Brand, a bold initiative, Gully might have adjourned it
on his own responsibility.
While "a sort of war" in Lord Chancellor Halsbury's phrase, dragged on in
South Africa, feeling was inflamed by Campbell-Bannennari's charge against the
Government of "methbds of barbarism." This charge he made with reference to